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spiritual tract3 called the Mirror of the Church, in which are found many
excellent things relating to contemplation."

The see of Canterbury had long been vacant when Pope Gregory IX
pitched upon Edmund to fill it. The chapter of Canterbury was unanimous
in his favour, King Henry III gave his consent, and the election was
confirmed by his holiness. Matters were gone thus fur, when a deputation
was sent to Salisbury to give notice to the saint of his election and to conduct
him to his flock. Edmund, who was till then a stranger to these proceed-
ings, protested loudly against the violence that was offered him. The
deputies thus repulsed by him applied to the Bishop of Salisbury, who
exerted his authority to compel the saint to acquiesce. Edmund submitted
after much resistance, but had not quite conquered his fears and difficulties
when he was consecrated on the 2nd of April 1234. This dignity made
no alteration in the humble sentiments or behaviour of our saint. He had
still the same mean opinion of himself, and observed the same simplicity
and modesty in his dress, notwithstanding the contrary fashions of the
bishops of that age. His chief employment was to inquire into and relieve
the corporal and spiritual necessities of his flock, and he soon got the
reputation of a primitive pastor. His revenues he chiefly consecrated to
the poor, and had a particular care to provide portions for young women
whose circumstances would have otherwise exposed them to great dangers.
He gave vice no quarter, maintained church discipline with an apostolic
vigour, and was most scrupulously solicitous and careful that justice was
impartially administered in all his courts, abhorred the very shadow of
bribes in all his officers, and detested the love of filthy lucre, especially
in the clergy. For the reformation of abuses he published his Constitutions
in thirty-six canons, extant in Lindwood, Spelman, Wilkins, Johnson, and
in Labbe's edition of the councils*

Amidst a great corruption of manners and decay of discipline his zeal
could not fail to raise him adversaries. Even the children of his own
mother, the monks of his chapter, and many of his clergy, who ought to
have been his comfort and his support, were the first to oppose him and
defeat his holy endeavours for restoring regularity, the purity of Christian
morals, and the true spirit of our divine religion, which its founder came
from heaven to plant amongst men.

There perhaps was never a greater lover of charity and peace than our
saint: yet he chose to see his dearest friends break with him, and turn
his implacable enemies and persecutors, rather than approve or tolerate the
least point which seemed to endanger both his own and their souls. And,
from their malice, he reaped the invaluable advantage of holy patience.
For their bitterness and injustice against him never altered the peace of
his mind, or his dispositions of the most sincere charity and tenderness
toward them: and he never seemed sensible of any injuries or injustices